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THE POETRY OF PUSS. 


A clean-swept hearth, the soft wavering light from a 
blazing fire, dancing shadows on the walls, a sough- 
ing of wind in old trees without doors, a kettle singing 
on the hob, a cat purring softly on the hearthrug— 
form a picture of domestic comfort and repose, familiar, 
probably, to every reader of this Journal. Of this truly 
English interior, the Cat is the crowning feature— 
the living link between inanimate comforts and our 
reflecting selves. 

We ourselves are always conscious of this fact, and 
sensible of Pussy’s beauty and slumberous grace, 
although, from some peculiarity in our constitution, we 
cannot bear a cat in the room. Poor puss! we were 
born with one of those strange antipathies to cat-kin 
which no effort of reason can overcome. We acknow- 
ledge the picturesque effect of her presence, but we 
cannot abide her near proximity ; it induces a coldness 
and sickness, unlike any other feeling. Nor are we 
alone in this antipathy ; we are acquainted with several 
persons who suffer from, and are conscious of a cat’s 
presence, even when she herself is unseen. We were 
once told by a scientific friend that the reason might 
be found in the great amount of electricity contained 
in its fur, manifested by the sparks proceeding from 
the skin when rubbed in the dark. 

Might not these occasional sensations, and the 
known fact of the emission of visible sparks from a 
black cat’s skin, have originated the ‘demonology’ of 
these quadrupeds ? 

Be that as it may, the cat has obtained a high 


|| place in the imaginative literature of the people. Very 


early we meet with her there. It is she who is the 
sole friend of the lonely ’prentice-boy in his wretched 
garret; she lies at his feet, as he sits by the wayside 
listening to the weird chimes; and, finally, she wins 
for him the wealth and state they prophesied. Pussy 
and Sir Richard Whittington have gone down to 
posterity together. 

Pussy has her place also in the nursery rhymes 
known to us as ‘Gammer Gurton’s,’ those strange 
farjtastic jingles, full of wit run med, which have 
come down through the lapse of three centuries. In 
them she is a very distinguished and elegant personage, 
Her dress, her fashionable carelessness, her choice of 
society, are all flatteringly described. Par exemple : 


Pussy cat, mew! jumps over a coal; 


she would not soil her delicate paws—a fact, for cats 
are scrupulously clean ; 


And in her best petticoat burns a great hole 


| distinguished. She is the confidant and friend of the | 


Price 13d. 
—she has a choice of garments— 


Pussy cat, mew, shall have no more milk, 
Until her best petticoat ’s mended with silk. 


Then comes ‘ The travelled Puss,’ so elegantly trans- 
lated in the Arundines Cami. We give the English 
and its Latin: 
Pussy cat, Pussy cat, where have you been? 
I’ve been to London to see the queen.* 
Pussy cat, Pussy cat, what did you there? 
I frightened a little mouse under the chair! 

In Latin thus: 
Dic ubi terrarum, dulcissima Felis, abires ? 
Auguste in plateas, Reginam ut cernere possem. 
Et quid in Augusta tibi contigit, optima Felis ? 
Attonitum feci murem sub sede latentem. 


Amongst fairy legends, Pussy’s poetical place is also | 


miller’s desolate son, in the French tale which so well | 
matches with our Whittington legend; her inventive | 
and rather swindling ingenuity transforms him at, 
length into a veritable Marquis de Carrabas, and 

unites him in marriage with the daughter of the some- 
what credulous and avaricious king. This tale can be | 

traced to an Italian origin;+ and indeed Puss in ae 
may be said to belong to European literature. 

There is another very amusing French arene 
of instinctive nature—in which a prince falls in love | 
with his cat, and desires a benignant fairy to transform | 
her into a woman. The request is granted; but the’ 
palace happening to swarm with mice, the prince's 
slumbers are disturbed by his bride springing out of, 
bed to go a-mousing, which so disgusts him, that he. 
sees her without regret restored to her original shape. | 
Very significant of a meésalliance. 

As the White Cat, Pussy charmed our childhood by | 
a certain melancholy grace. There was something 
very touching in her hopeless love for the errant prince, | 
reminding one of the exquisite lines in Shakspeare: | 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itself: 
The hind that would be mated with the lion 
Must die for love. 

Scandinavia, as well as England, France, and Italy, 
boasts of its cat-legend—not so pretty and domestic as | 
the English, not so subtle as that of France and Italy, 
but whimsically grotesque. As it is not so well known 
as Whittington, Puss in Boots, &c., we transcribe it. 
There goes the story that an old Troll, or Dwarf, of 
Bréndhéi, who had married a young wife, grew jealous 
of her interest in a young Troll—the Trolls are the 
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dwarfish hill-men of Scandinavia, good-natured, 
sociable, and very ugly spirits—and vowed he would 
take his rival’s life. The disturbance his jealous /unes 
occasioned amongst the little people, caused him to be 
nicknamed Knurremurre—Anglicé, Rumble-grumble. 
The object of his malignity thought it expedient to 
leave the hills till his enemy’s wrath and jealousy had 
subsided ; ; 80, turning himself into a fine tortoise-shell 

tom-cat, he journeyed to the neighbouring town of 
Lyng, in Jutland, and established himself in the family 
of a poor, honest man named Plat. 

Here he passed his days easily enough, being treated 
kindly by the family, who never dreamed that they 
were entertaining, in Pussy’s person, a Troll crossed 
in love; a fact which by no means affected his appe- 
tite, as he devoured every day plenty of milk and 
good grout—a species of food like frumenty, made of 
shelled oats or barley. 

Plat happened to return from work rather late one 
evening, and, as he entered the room, the cat was 
sitting in his usual place, scraping meal-grout out of 
a pot, and licking the pot carefully. 

* Hearken, dame,’ said Plat, as he came in at the 
door, ‘ till I tell you what happened to me on the road. 
Just as I was coming past Brondhdi, there came out 
a Troll, and called to me, saying: 

Hor du, Plat, 

Siig til din Kat, 

At Knurremurre er did.’ 

(Hark ye, Plat, 

Tell your cat, 

That Knurremurre is dead.) 
The moment the cat heard these words, he tumbled 
| the pot down on = floor, sprang out of the chair, 
| and stood up on his hind-legs. Then, as he hurried 
| to the door, he cried out, to the amazement of the 
worthy couple: ‘ Knurremurre is dead! I may go 
“home as fast as I please.’ They followed him to 
| the door, and beheld him scampering up the Troll’s 
hill with wonderful eagerness. We are not aware of 
| = result—that is, whether he wedded the widow or 

; but this legend of the a turned cat is still 

“told in the lowly homes of D 
| A very similar tale is told in “ Treland, the only 
difference being that the personages in it are all cats in 
| pure good faith, and address the countryman as he 
passes the village churchyard. 

But it is time to turn from these pleasant and 
playful pictures of Pussy to her darker and more 
poetical one. Doubtless, her pretty, graceful move- 
ments, her love of domesticity, and her shrewdness, 
originated the fables of faéry, and the characteristics 
ascribed to her in them. But the very subtilty 
which gave her a place next to Reynard the Fox 
in the literature of the middle ages, obtained for her 
an unenviable position as regarded the superstitious 
fears of the period. She is the attendant of the 
witch; the malicious familiar who is supposed to 
advise the mischiefs which those feared and detested 
unfortunates perpetrated. To be old, ugly, and to 
have a black cat, was a dangerous thing in those 
| twilight days. The fiend, eschewing his former choice 
of a serpent, was supposed to inhabit the feline form ; 
and the glittering eyes, so plainly to be seen in dark- 
ness, the electricity of the fur, the arched back, and 
_ the spitting of Pussy when offended, all tended to 
confirm the superstitious awe attached to her. The 
very name given her, Greymalkin, modernised Grim- 
alkin, was that of a fiend, though now we connect no 
such notion with it. The dramatists of the day con- 
firmed this cruel slander, and have immortalised the 
superstition. Middleton, who preceded Shakespeare, 
has the following scene: 


Voices bees in the air. Come away, come away ! 
ecate, Hecate, come away. 


Hecate. § come, E come, I come, I come; 
With all the speed I may. 
Where’s Stadlin ? 
Voices. 
Al 
Ve 
And Hoppo too, and Hellwain too: 
We lack but you, we lack but you; 
Come away, make up the count. 
. I will but ’noint, and then I mount. 
[A spirit like a cat descends. 
. There’s one come down to fetch his dues; 
A kiss, a coll, a sip of blood; 
And why thou stay’st so long, I muse, I muse, 
Since th’ air’s so sweet and good. 
Oh, art thou come ? 
What news? what news? 
All goes still to our delight ; 
Either come, or else 
Refuse, refuse. 
Hecate. Now, 1 am furnished for the flight. 
Firestone (Hecate’s son). Hark! hark! 
brave treble in her own language.) 
Hecate (going up). Now I go, now I fly, 
Greymalkin, my sweet spirit, and I. 
Oh, what a dainty pleasure ‘tis 
To ride in the air 
When the moon shines fair, 
And sing, and dance, and toy, and kiss! 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains ; 
Over seas (our mistress’ fountains) ; 
Over steep towers and turrets 
We fly by night, ’mongst troops of spirits. 
No ring of bells to our ears sounds ; 
No howl of wolves, no yelp of hounds ; 
No, not the noise of waters’ breach, 
Or cannon’s throat our height can reach. 
Cat. No ring of bells, &c. - 


Few of our readers can be unacquainted with 
Shakspeare’s allusion to the same superstition. In 
the dark cavern where the witches wait Macbeth, the 
first sound that breaks the awful silence, is 


Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed ; 


an augury evidently of some important event; 
probably like the pricking of the witches’ thumbs on 
the approach of Macbeth. 

Sometimes the poor animal is supposed to suffer 
for the completion of the witches’ incantations. Ben 
Jonson in his Masque of Queens, makes a witch sing 
thus: 

I, from the jawes of a gardiner’s bitch, 

Did snatch these bones, and then leapt the ditch ; 
Yet went I back to the house againe, 

Killed the blache cat, and here is the brain. 


But the fairy and demoniacal power of Pussy is now 
ouly a remembrance or a myth. 

Gray’s Ode to a Favourite Cat contains something of 
the same allegorical, playful character as the fairy 
tales anent her. Wordsworth restores her to nature 
in her prettiest, and yet most ordinary appearance. 
Our readers may compare these two poems, with which 
we finish our talk of cats. 


ODE TO A FAVOURITE CAT. 
*Twas on a lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow; 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima reclined, 
Gazed on the lake below. 
Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 


Hecate. 
Cat. 


She saw, and purred a 


(The cat sings a | 
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Still had she gazed ; but ’midst the tide 

Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The genii of the stream ; 

Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue 

Through richest purple to the view 

Betrayed a golden gleam. 


The hapless nymph with wonder saw ; 
A whisker first, and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wish, 
She stretched, in vain, to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat’s averse to fish ? 


Presumptuous maid! with looks intent, 

Again she stretched, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between— 

Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled— 

The slippery verge her feet beguiled ; 
She tumbled headlong in. 


Eight times emerging from the flood, 
She mewed to every watery god 
Some speedy aid to send: 
No dolphin came, no nereid stirred, 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard; 
A favourite has no friend. 


From hence, ye beauties, undeceived, 

Know one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold. 

Not all that tempts your wondering eyes 

And heedless hearts is lawful prize, 
Nor all that glisters, gold. 


Contrast this with the natural beauty of Words- 
worth’s kitten: 
* * 
See the kitten on the wall 
Sporting with the leaves that fall, 
Withered leaves—one, two, and three, 
From the lofty elder-tree! 
Through the calw and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fair, 
Eddying round and round they sink, 
Softly, slowly ; one might think, 
From the motions that are made, 
. Every little leaf conveyed 
Sylph or fairy hither tending, 
To this lower world descending, 
Each invisible and mute 
In his wavering parachute. 
But the kitten, how she starts, 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts, 
First at one, and then its fellow, 
Just as light, and just as yellow; 
There are many now—now one— 
Now they stop, and there are none; 
What intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire! 
With a tiger-leap half-way 
Now she meets the coming prey, 
Lets it go as fust, and then 
Has it in her power again! 
Now she works with three or four, 
Like an Indian conjuror ; 
Quick as he in feats of art, 
Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standers by, 
Clapping hands with shout and stare, 
What would little tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd? 
Over-happy to be proud, 
Over-wealthy in the treasure 
of her own exceeding pleasure. 


The end of this little poem contains so sweet a lesson, 


drawn from Pussy and her freaks, that we cannot 
refrain from adding it: 


I will have my careless season, 
Spite of melancholy reason, 
Will walk through life in such a way, 
That when Time brings on decay, 
Now and then, I may possess 

Hours of perfect gladsomeness, 
Pleased by any random toy, 

By a kitten’s busy joy, 

Or an infant’s laughing eye 

Sharing in the ecstasy ; 

I would fare like that or this, 

Find my wisdom in my bliss; 

Keep the sprightly soul awake, 

And have faculties to take 

Even from things by sorrow wrought, 
Matter for a jocund thought, 

Spite of care, and spite of grief, 

To gambol with life’s falling leaf. 


Commend us to Wordsworth for finding 


Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


Scottish heraldry has also some claim on Pussy. 
The motto of the famous Clan Chattan is: ‘ Touch 
not the cat but (i.¢., without) a glove’—a warning 
which proved fearfully significant in the combat @ 
Coutrance commemorated and rescued from the gloom 
of history by Walter Scott in his Fair Maid of Perth. 

Everybody knows how Ireland immortalises the 
valour of her Kilkenny cats, who fought in a shamrock- 
like duel of three, and were so well matched that they 
all conquered and ate up each other, leaving nothing 
to commemorate the deadly combat but three tails! 

With this climax, we shall close the poetry of cats, 
adding only one trait of Pussy, so romantic as to 
deserve a place in her poetical memorial, though it 
is strictly true: When the Duke of Norfolk found 
himself imprisoned in the Tower for the sake of the 
unhappy Mary of Scotland, the faithful friend who 
sought and shared his captivity was his favourite cat. 
She made her way into his unknown and unseen 
prison-chamber, by getting down the chimney. 


THE SILK-WEAVERS OF LYON. 


Tue operatives of Lyon have gained for themselves 
a sinister name in the history of the period extending 
from the accession of Louis-Philippe to the establish- 
ment of the present empire in France; and although 
the strong hand of power, which, under the present 
régime, holds every element of disorder in check, has 
subdued these turbulent masses also, the name of 
‘the right arm of socialism,’ which still clings to the 
silk-weavers of Lyon, proves that though the voleano 
may be at rest, it is not considered extinct. This 
fact, together with the peculiar organisation of the 
industry of Lyon, invests with a special interest the 
vast agglomeration of about 250,000 individuals, all 
more or less directly engaged in the manufacture of 
one species of merchandise which maintains an undis- 
puted superiority in all the markets of the world; and 
a sketch of their life and activity may therefore not be 
unwelcome. 

The character of the city of Lyon bears a strong 
affinity to the character of its population. Unlike 
other towns, it does not form a compact, homogeneous 
mass. Its various parts, on the contrary, are separa 
from each other by natural barriers, which at the same 
time indicate the social barriers that separate the 
various classes of the inhabitants. Built partly on the 
slopes of the steep hill which is bathed on the right 
and on the left by the Saéne and the Rhéne, whose 
waters here still remain distinct, and partly in the 
small plain that stretches from the foot of this hill 
towards the confluence of the two rivers, Lyon, not 
content with remaining thus pent up between the two 
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streams, spreads herself along the heights of Fourriéres, 
on the right bank of the Sadne, where was the cradle 
of the ancient city, and along the left bank of the 
Rhone, where the suburb of La Guillotitre extends itself 
freely in a vast plain; and within these great divisions 
there are smaller ones, so strongly marked, that they 
seem to make a distinct town of each quarter of the 
rity. 

In the centre of the city at the foot of the hill, and 
along the quays on the right bank of the Rhone, dwell 
the merchants and commercial agents, still busy build- 
ing up fortunes for their descendants, while the classes 
whose fathers did this for them seek quiet far from 
the bustle of trade on the southernmost slope of the 
hills towards Perrache. In La Guillotitre, separated 
from this the most aristocratic quarter of the town by 
the waters of the Rhéne only, are encamped those 
nomade and deeply degraded classes which form part 
of every large population, and which are more espe- 
cially distinguished by calling into constant activity 
the vigilance of the police ; and up the steep slopes to- 
wards the Croix-Rousse climb the houses of the fabri- 
cants, rising tier above tier, and few of them less than 
six stories high. The parent nucleus of the industrial 
activity of Lyon will be found on the right bank of 
the Sadne, in the old quarters of St George and St 
Just, the native home of the docile, inoffensive, puny 
race, known under the name of canuts, which formerly 
represented the silk-weavers of Lyon, but which has 
now entirely disappeared, or only survives in the 
| person of some dwarfed old man, with spindle shanks, 
| obese body, and sallow, lantern-jawed face, who may 

be seen from time to time hovering round the precincts 
| of the sombre cathedral of St John, the former head- 
| quarters of /a canuserie. But on the summit of the 

heights overlooking the centre of the town, in the 
| famous quartier of La Croix-Rousse, is gathered to- 
gether the great mass of the present proud, discon- 
| tented, and turbulent race of silk-workers; and from 

these heights it was that in 1831, 1834, and 1848, 

they went forth undaunted to confront the trained 

troops of their country. 
The manufacturing activity of which Lyon forms 
the centre, extends over several of the departments 
| bordering on that of the Rhone, and comprises from 
| 60,000 to 70,000 looms, of which from 30,000 to 35,000 
| belong to the city itself, or to the communes which 
| have of late been incorporated with it. The spectacle, 
| so familiar to the dwellers in our manufacturing towns, 
| of thousands of operatives thronging into one great 
building, there to perform their daily task, is never 
| seen in Lyon. Here the workshop is represented, not 
| by a huge edifice with tall chimneys and hundreds of 
glazed windows, but by a humble dwelling, as a gene- 
| fal rule containing no more than four or five looms, 
| and in which the workmen live and work entirely 
| independent of the so-called manufacturers who em- 
| ploy them ; for these latter keep no stock on hand, and 
| do not maintain in their pay large masses of men, who 
are considered as their special hands; but when orders 
come in, either directly from the shopkeepers, or 
through the agents established in Lyon or in Paris, 
they send out their clerks to recruit weavers, as in the 
middle ages, before the introduction of standing armies, 
men were sent out in times of necessity to enrol 
soldiers, who were disbanded again when no longer 
needed. The choice of designs, on which some houses 
spend annually enormous sums, devolves upon the 
manufacturer, and he also furnishes the raw material 
to the chiefs of the workshops or chefs-d’atelier whom 
he has engaged ; but here his authority and his activity 
cease, except in as far as regards a certain superin- 
for the exercise of which it was a rule up to 
1789 that the door of the atelier should never be kept 
locked. The industrial contract entered into between 
the manufacturer and the chef-d’atelier ceases on 


delivery of each piece of goods ordered, and though the 
former may continue for some time to employ the 
same workers, the contract must be renewed each 
time a piece of work is finished. ‘The chef-d’atelier is 
the owner of the looms, and is aided in his labours 
by hired workmen and workwomen, who are termed 


ed and compag 

It has been calculated that two looms require the 
services of five persons; and the 70,000 looms com- 
prised within the manufacturing districts of Lyon thus 
occupy about 175,000 individuals, half of whom are 
gathered together in the city itself. This army of 
workers is recruited in two ways—either by here- 
ditary transmission of the trade from father to son, or 
by the enrolment of new hands from the country, who 
are tempted by the allurements of the city to leave 
their fields or their herds, and are engaged by the 
chefs-d’atelier first as apprentices, and are afterwards 
promoted to be compagnons; but who, once admitted 
into the trade, are never known to leave it again, 
though a certain love of change, and a somewhat 
overwrought sense of dignity, which is very apt to 
take offence, lead to frequent changes of atelier. The 
wages of the compagnon depend upon the price paid 
by the manufacturer to the chef-d’atelier for each piece 
of goods, the invariable custom being for the latter to 
give half to the compagnon, and to keep half for him- 
self. The prices paid are generally low: the following 
is cited as a fair example by M. Andiganne in his work 
on the working-classes of France,** from which we 


borrow our facts. For plain black silks of ordinary | 


quality, the merchant-manufacturer pays 70 centimes 


per métre, and the weaver can make little more than | 
four metres a day, though he works from five o'clock | 
in the morning until ten at night. This gives a | 


daily gain of three francs, of which half falls to the 
share of the chef-d’atelier, and half to that of the 


compagnon. Some goods are more profitable to the | 
maker, and some less; but M. Andiganne is of opinion | 


that the above will be found a correct average, if all 
the various kinds of goods produced in this great 
centre of labour be included in the calculation. The 


numerous women employed in the workshops are paid | 


the same as the male workers. To them almost 


exclusively is left the weaving of the plain silks, which | 


demands less physical power than the manufacture of 


the figured goods; and they are also employed as | 


dressers, winders, &c. 


Considered individually, as well as en masse, the 


character of the Lyon weaver of the present day is 
very different from that of the ancient canuts, whose 
gentleness, docility, and submissiveness were pro- 
verbial. The actual representatives of this class, 
according to M. Andiganne, are, on the contrary, 
proud, sensitive, self-important, and very independent 
in their bearing. In the chefs-d’atelier, these tendencies 
have manifested themselves in political turbulence ; 
in the compagnons they have led to a spirit of disaffec- 
tion and insubordination in relation to the chefs, and 
to an entire severance of the more intimate bonds 
which used to exist between them; for, until a com- 
paratively very recent period, it was customary for the 
chef to board and lodge his compagnons, who, living 
under his roof, came to be considered in a measure as 
members of the family. But while such was the case, 
little domestic services were expected from them, against 
which the jealous independence and touchy dignity of 
the men of the present day revolt; and in most cases, 
therefore, this custom has been discontinued, to the 
great detriment of both parties—the men being losers 
in point of money, as the employers never made any 
charge for lodging, and allowed them their board at 
the usual rate of six or eight sous per day for the 
so-called ‘ pittance,’ which includes neither bread nor 


* Du Mouvement Intellectuel parmi les Classes Ouvriéres. 
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wine; while the masters, though freed from many 
little daily annoyances, have less security as to the 
regularity and assiduity of their men. 

The changes which have taken place in the physical 
characteristics of the manufacturing population of 
Lyon since the days of the ancient canuserie, are 
equally striking; and these, which are all in favour of 
the modern worker, are chiefly owing to the great 
improvements introduced in the construction of their 
dwellings and their looms in the course of the present 
century. The improvements in the domestic architec- 
ture have further led to the development of a taste for 
home-comforts ; for, in spite of his political turbulence, 
the Lyon weaver is domestic in his habits. The aid 
of a woman being indispensable in many of the acces- 
sory processes of the manufacture, and the whole 
organisation of his business being such as to keep him 
almost constantly at home, the chef-d’atelier invariably 
marries at a very early age; and even during periods 
of slackness, or entire cessation of business, the weaver 
will be found the greater part of the day sitting in 
front of his inactive loom, sunk in gloomy meditation ; 
while in happier times it is not unusual to see him 
employing his leisure hours in adorning his dwelling 
or adding to its comforts. ‘The habit of mixing in 
political clubs, and taking part in secret societies, has, 
however, in some measure slackened the domestic 
bond; and of late years, the silk-weavers are seen 
less frequently amusing themselves en famille on a 
Sunday, though their tastes still remain more refined, 
but perhaps also more expensive, than those of the 
working populations of other parts of France. They 
have not the fatal habit of gorging themselves with 
brandy two or three times a day, which, M. Andiganne 
asserts, prevails almost universally among the opera- 
tives of France. Even in the use of wine, the chefs- 
d’atelier are very moderate; and although among the 
| compagnons inebriety is less rare, they stand, neverthe- 
| less, as regards this roint, immeasurably above their 
| fellow-workmen of the north and east of France. 
| The Lyon weavers frequent coffee-houses in pre- 
| Srence to pot-houses, and more especially the cajés- 

chantants of late years imported frém Paris, and 
|which are as great favourites on the banks of the 
| Rhone as on the banks of the Seine, the population 
{ot the south being great lovers of music and of 
theatrical representations of all kinds. It has also 
| been observed that the operatives of Lyon give more 


| with the same class in other parts of France. It is 
| their ambition to appear on Sundays in the same dress 
as the classes immediately above them; and the pic- 
| turesque blouse and cap, which is the distinguishing 
|costume of a workman in France, give way, on the 
| Sunday, to the more prosaic frock-coat and hat of the 
jcitizen of the middle class. Unfortunately, however, 
| these tastes are frequently indulged in without any 
| reference to the means at command, for provident habits 
| do not figure among the prominent virtues of the manu- 
|facturing population of Lyon; and yet never was pro- 
| vidence more needed than in the case of this population, 
|for the silk-manufacture being entirely subject to the 
|capricious rule of fashion, and in a great measure 
ldependent on foreign markets, frequently passes, in 
a few days, from extreme activity to complete immo- 
| bility. A workman who for a month, perhaps, has 
|been obliged to work sixteen or seventeen hours a 
day, will then have to submit to weeks of perfect 
idleness; and to the great mass of Lyon weavers 
| these fluctuations are the conditions of tlicir existence. 
| Various means have been devised to counteract the 
| evils arising from this precarious nature of the trade, 
and among these M. Andiganne mentions, in terms 
of high praise, two modern institutions, which have in 
& great measure superseded the older savings-banks 
and provident societies, which were very limited in 


their action. These are, a mutual aid society (Société 
Générale de Secours Mutuels) and a superannuation fund 
(Caisse de Retraite); in addition to which, we may notice 
a yearly sum allowed by the municipality to provide 
for persons whose advanced age does not admit of their 
benefiting by the Caisse de Retraite. The mutual aid 
society is richly endowed by means of a special duty 
levied in its favour on the Condition des Soies,* and 
constituting a species of voluntary taxation imposed 
by the trade on itself. By means of this, in addition 
to the subscriptions of the honorary members and the 
regular payments of the beneficiaries—namely, two 
frances per month for every male member, and one franc 
and a half for every female member—the society is 
enabled to allow a daily sum of the same amount to 
every member labouring under illness; while an addi- 
tional sum of twenty francs per annum paid into the 
national Caisse de Retraite, insures to each a pension 
for life when grown too old for labour. 

In spite of the misery that reigns among the working 
population of Lyon at times of deep depression in the 
silk-trade, the weavers are never found swelling the 
number of beggars that encumber the streets of the 
city. They run into debt, they endure the direst 
privations, but they look for no assistance; and it is 
never at such epochs that insurrections break out 
among them. Indeed, althouzh the hardships to which 
they are in various ways subjected, are no doubt at 
the bottom of the spirit of discontent and revolt so 
often evinced among them, their turbulence seems to 
arise from the speculative tendencies of their intellects, 
rather than from any distinct practical views regarding 
reforms to be introduced. The active imagination of 
these men, which renders them incapable of dwelling 
long on one subject, or of contemplating it on all sides, 
prevents them in most cases from forming a correct 
judgment of their own position, or of the cireum- 
stances that bear upon it; and therefore, notwith- 
standing their affectation of independence, says M. 
Andiganne, they submit with extraordinary readiness 
to the influence of the ideas and passions of others. 
Abstract subjects, hazy ideas, vague solutions, most 


should understand a speech to be carried away by 


it; if it contain but some high-sounding generalities 
such as these: ‘the antagonism of labour and capital,’ 


ing or die fighting!’ knew well the character of this 


of Lyon workmen despatched to Paris during the 
the government, and who, when interrogated by M. 
wished to propose, found that they had come away 


without a definite idea on this head, affords a true 
measure of the mental condition of their class. 


gained so small a number of adherents, even among 
| the educated classes, and where political economy thus 


| proves itself to be but little understood, we cannot | 


| wonder that the working-classes should not yet have 
| learned to understand that no arbitrary standard can be 
| imposed on wages, and we are not therefore surprised 
| to find that the rate of wages is the constant theme 


easily captivate them. It is not necessary that they | 


‘the sacredness of insurrection,’ ‘the organisation of | 
labour,’ ‘ universal fraternity.’ He who inscribed on | 
|attention to their outward appearance than is usual | his standard those famous words, ‘We will live work- | 


population ; so easily roused to violent but purposeless | 
action by a few striking words; and the deputation | 


insurrection of 1831, to lay their grievances before | 


Casimir Perrier as to the measures of relief they | 


In a country where free-trade principles have as yet | 


| of declamation among the silk-weavers. Looking to |} 


| their peculiar mental tendencies and to the difficulties 
| by which they are surrounded, owing to the peculiarly 
| precarious nature of the trade in which they are 
| engaged, we can also readily understand how it is that 


* An establishment formed for the purpose of ascertaining the 
specific weight of silk, independently of the moisture which it 
absorbs. 
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this population has shewn itself above all others willing 
to receive the teachings of modern socialism, and we 
ean only hope that the ruler who has known so well 
how to check the ebullitions of this popular frenzy 
in France, will find means to introduce such material 
improvements in the condition of the labouring classes, 
-and more especially of the silk-weavers, as will render 
them less liable to grasp after shadows. 


THE TWIN QUADROONS. 


‘Twenty minutes to two!’ exclaimed my friend 
Stokes, after looking at his watch. ‘How slowly we 
jog on! I’m afraid we shall be too late for church; 
I’m sorry for that.’ This exclamation rather surprised 
me, for Stokes is not renowned for his attention to 
religious observances; but I contented myself with 
making some remark on the probability of his being in 
time at least for the sermon. 

* Hang the sermon!’ said he, in the most irreverent 
manner. ‘The sermons preached in that church are got 
up for nigger hearers, and all the beloved brethren are 
black. Many of the congregation have their backs 
well cut in the morning, and go there in the afternoon 
to learn that it is done upon the authority of the 
gospel. No; it’s not the sermon—it’s the music I’m 
after. I tell you what,’ continued Stokes, growing 
enthusiastic, and wheeling round on the seat, so as to 
face me more completely —‘ I tell you what, I’ve heard 
your Jenny Linds, your Grisis, your Kate Hayes, and 
your Bishops, but I’d rather hear those two yaller 
gals that sing in the choir of the Old African Church 
at Richmond, than any opera-singer you could scare 
up between Naples and London. I tell you what,’ 
concluded he, with a confident look, ‘ them gals can’t 
be beat; them gals are some: now mind, I tell you.’ 

*That’s so,’ said a lank individual at my elbow; 
‘that’s quite so. Them two gals are screamers. I 
hearn one of ’em sing Home Sweet Home at a concert 
the darkies guv at their church, and it couldn’t be 
beat easy nohow, J reckon. Why, I went home to 
my old ‘oman, and our dirty old log-hut looked jest as 
fine as the White House at Washington: it did, by 
jingo. I give it to you, stranger, as my ‘pinion, that 
that air gal can’t be got over on Sweet Home. I'll 
back her on that song agin anything you kin start up 
any where.’ 

I was a traveller in America. I went over to see 
our Brother Jonathan under his own vine and fig-tree. 
One of the particular objects of my journey was to 
see for myself whether he did treat his black fellow- 
countrymen as people often say he does. For this 
purpose I was making an excursion, in company with 
Stokes, into one of the strongholds of slavery; was 
travelling into the great state of Virginia—the state 
that has given birth to so many of the chief rulers 
of the American confederacy—the land of the F.F.V.s, 
as the poverty-stricken, negro-breeding aristocracy of 
that sovereign state are pleased to denominate them- 
selves. 

* What is F.F.V.?’ said I to Stokes, the first time I 
heard it. ‘ What is F.F.V.?’ 

*Oh, you ignoramus,’ he replied; ‘it means First 
Families of Virginia.’ 

‘Who are the F.F.V.s? Are they a large class?’ I 
innocently inquired. 

*Quite a large class,’ replied Stokes ; ‘for every 
man who is possessed of two niggers is an F.F.V.; 
every old woman who owns a palsy-stricken darkey, 
that she hires out for five dollars a month, is an 
F.F.V.; every dirty boy, whose uncle used to own a 
nigger, is an F.F.V.; in fact, everybody who is con- 
nected with niggers in the way of ownership, either 
directly or indirectly, is an F.F.V. There, now,’ con- 
cluded he, ‘ you have the whole thing; treasure it in 


your mind, for it is not every one who can get so lucid 
an explanation of what an F.F.V. is.’ 

On we went, clattering over the rough road between 
Aquia Creek and Richmond. As we whisked by the 
farms that here and there dotted the side of the rail- 
way, I could not help noticing that the houses wore 
a dilapidated look; that the tillage seemed rude and 
imperfect ; that the fences were falling, and the grow- 
ing crops very indifferent. I couldn’t help thinking, 
for the life of me, that something was wrong; that the 
glowing descriptions of the state’s prosperity, which I 
had so recently read in the Richmond Inquirer, were a 
little overdrawn; for the country through which we 
were passing certainly would not have impressed a 
stranger with an idea that any very remarkable 
prosperity existed in that region at least. 

‘Things don’t wear a very flourishing appearance 
around here,’ I remarked to my lank neighbour. 

‘Wall, I kaint say they do; things air pretty much 
at sixes and sevens about here. The land on them 
farms ain’t worth much, I reckon. You see them air’s 
breedin’-farms.’ 

‘Oh, stock-growing places,’ I replied—‘sheep or 
cattle 

‘Nuther one ner tuther. Stranger, we don’t raise 
nuther sheep ner cattle down here; we turns our 
attention to something more valable ; we raises niggers, 
and a tolerably large crap is turned out every year, I 
reckon.’ 

*You don’t mean to say you raise men and women 
for the purpose of selling them, do you?’ I asked 
with some astonishment. 

*You’ve hit it, stranger; we do that air very thing; 
and we turns out the tallest crap of niggers every year 
that can be scared up south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. That’s so, ain’t it, curnel ?’ 

*To a superficial observer,’ replied the colonel—a 
starched-looking individual—‘one, sir, entirely un- 
acquainted with the workings of our peculiar insti- 
tutions—this great and prosperous commonwealth of 
Virginia must appear to be upon the brink of ruin. 
He does not hear the sound of the forge or the anvil; 
he does not see manufactories rearing their heads 
beside our creeks and rivers. We admit, sir, that 
the sound of the spindle is seldom or never heard 
within our borders. What of that, sir? Virginia, 
sir, scorns all these. She leaves the manufacturing 
of railroad iron, of cotton goods, of wooden pails, of 
shoes, and linsey woolsey, to the greasy operatives 
of northern cities: hers is a higher mission, hers a 
nobler aim. Virginia, sir, has assumed the duty of 
raising slaves to cultivate the fields of the far south, to 
raise cotton, rice, and sugar to clothe and feed the 
poor, oppressed, priest-ridden, and king-cursed pauper 
nations of the Old World. I repeat it, sir, Virginia ’s 

great, and her greatness is in her niggers. With them 
she is building herself an ebony monument which 
shall tell the story of her greatness to coming gener- 
ations. On the top of this great monument, sir, she 
will kindle the beacon-light of freedom, towards which 
will rush the down-trodden millions of European 
despotisms in search of the liberty, equality, and 
fraternity they are denied in their native lands. 
The lying traducers of our noble state have dared to 
say that wé are relapsing into barbarism, that we 
improve nothing ; but I need only point to our niggers 
as a refutation of the vile slander. Sir, what were 
those niggers when they were first brought to the 
shores of Virginia? Sir, they were flat-footed, crooked- 
legged, and bandy-shinned, with black skins and 
woolly heads. Now, sir, look at them; see what they 
now are. Sir, we have bleached them out to a 
Saxon standard of fairness: the serf of Virginia is 
now almost as white as the serf of Russia, and 
more valuable; for with the infusion of American 
blood, he has acquired American energy and 
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intelligence. Sir, if the sons of Virginia have done no 
more, they have done this; and the world will one 
day do them justice for the ability they have displayed 
in this direction.’ 

*That’s so,’ said the lank individual before men- 
tioned. ‘Go at it agin, curnel; it takes you to 
spread yourself on that air question.’ 

Thus encouraged, the colonel proceeded: ‘I see, 
sir, you are a stranger; travelling, I presume, with the 
intention, sir-——- But here the eloquent colonel was 
interrupted by the entrance of the conductor, whose 
sonorous cry of ‘Tickets, genlmen; tickets, if you 
please,’ completely drowned the voice of the defender 
of the cherished institution of the southern states. 

Stokes quickly found the porter of the Exchange 
Hotel, and sent up our luggage. 

* Now for it!’ cried he—‘ come on.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ replied I; ‘you are not going to church 
in this guise? Why, we are both covered with dust.’ 

‘Never mind the dust. There is no one to see us 
but niggers; and while you are jabbering here, they 
will have sung the first hymn—so let’s have no more 
talk, but come on.’ 

On we went, pushing our way through crowds of 
neatly dressed people of every shade of black, brown, 
and yellow, that lined the side-walk of the wide street 
through which we were walking. 

*Oh, we need not hurry so, after all,’ said Stokes, 
pointing before him; ‘there goes the minister. We 
need not trouble ourselves to catch up to him; there 
is a desperately long prayer before the singing; and 
I’m not particularly anxious to hear it.’ 

And so we sauntered on until we came in front of 
the church, around the door of which a knot of well- 
dressed gentleman-like young men were standing. 

*Do you see those dandy fellows there ?’ said Stokes, 
pointing to the group just mentioned. ‘Ten chances to 
one, they are all slaves. Some of them I know are: 
business brings me here so often that I begin to know 
the people.’ 

‘You don’t mean those nice-looking young men?’ 

‘Yes, I mean just them. They might be put on 
the auction-block to-morrow. Notice particularly that 


gone in the handsomely fitting surtout—the young man 


with an Italian-looking face and black hair. I know 
him: his name is William Sykes. He belongs to a 
company of gamblers.’ 

‘Impossible!’ replied I. ‘ Why, the man’s white.’ 

£In complexion, I grant you; but he has African 
blood in him notwithstanding—and is a slave for life.’ 

* How well dressed they all are. They don’t look as 
if they endured much suffering.’ 

‘That’s the way,’ said Stokes, ‘with all you English 
travellers. Your idea of a slave is in accordance with 
the wood-cuts in the popular geographies—a bare- 
headed black man, with a piece of cotton round his 
loins, a ball and chain at his ankle, and a hoe in his 
hand. You travel over the country from city to city, 
and often, because you don’t see the counterpart of the 
picture, you go home with an idea that the whole thing 
has been dreadfully misrepresented. It’s a matter of 
pride to a rich slave-owner to dress his negro well; he 
puts fine clothes on him as he does a silver-mounted 
harness on his horses—to display his wealth. Why, 
you numskull, it is not for the man’s sake any more 
than it is for the horses’. Let me tell you, you stupid 


beef-eating Britisher, that there is many a master who 


takes the skin off his nigger’s back, and then covers 
it with a broadcloth coat at five dollars a yard. Don't 
judge them by their feathers. But it’s time to go 
in chureh,’ concluded he, as he opened the door and 
stepped in, followed by me. 

Service had not yet commenced ; so, after we were 
seated, I had an opportunity to look about me. There 
were assembled nearly, if not quite, three thousand 


people of every shade, from the jet-black colour of 


the negro, to the fairness of the Anglo-Saxon, yet 
all identified as one people, all coming under the 
denomination of ‘niggers.’ In the great number of 
quadroons and mulattoes present, I began to have a 
realising sense of the exertions of the sons of Virginia 
in the bleaching process referred to by the colonel. 

Just then I heard a voice behind me ask—‘ Haven’t 
you got over it yet, Aunt Molly ?’ 

‘No, chile, and never shall. He was my last boy, 
and they ’ve sold him. I tell you, girl,’ said she, with 
sudden energy, ‘don’t you never get married—never. 
I know you are thinking "bout it, honey; but don’t 
you, chile, that’s a dear. If that George Barkley 
wants to marry you, tell him he must buy you fust, 
for den, you see, your children will all be free.’ 

‘He’s too poor, Aunt Molly; he got nothing but his 
barber-shop to support him—he can’t buy me.’ 

‘Then don’t you marry him, girl: take the advice 
of a broken-hearted old woman, who has seen every 
chick and child she ever had sold away from her, and 
don’t you marry him; if you do, unless you are free, 
every little baby you have will be a knife in your 
breast. Take my advice, chile; don’t get married 
till you are free, or maby you'll live to be a poor 
miserable broken-hearted old woman like I is. 

‘Did you hear that?’ I asked of Stokes. 

*O yes, I heard it; but it’s none of your business 
nor mine—we can’t help it.’ 

‘But I tell you it is our business,’ said I wrathfully; 
‘it’s every man’s business—every man worthy of the 
name must feel it his duty to protest’ 

‘Protest fiddle-sticks!’ said Stokes. ‘There is to 
be one sermon from the pulpit, I don’t want another 
from the pew; so please shut up instanter, for they 
are going to sing.’ 

I looked up into the pulpit, and saw a hatchet-faced 
individual clearing his throat preparatory to reading 
the hymn. 

During the reading of the verse, Stokes had turned 
in such a manner as to enable himself to face the 
choir. 

‘Who are those white ladies dressed in mourning, 
sitting in the front row of the choir ?’ I asked of him. 

‘They are not white. Those are the gals we were 
talking of in the cars—those are the Twin Quad- 
roons. One of them, you see,’ whispered he, ‘ is taller 
than the other—she is the prettiest ; her name is Kate ; 
the other is her sister Rachel; but hush, they are 
about to begin.’ 

Now, I don’t pretend to judge music critically or 
artistically ; any school-girl of thirteen can tell you 
more about an Italian bravura than I can. I’ve been 
to the opera numberless times: I’ve heard Grisi, 
Piccolomini, Amidei, Alboni, and every other si and 
ni that has been before the public for the last ten 
years—I’ve heard them all, I say; but they never 
produced such feelings in my bosom as were aroused 
by the sweet voices of those two girls. I felt a 
sensation beneath my waistcoat to which I had been 
previously a stranger; and, as the sweet mournful 
wailing notes of the hymn floated through the long 
low building, a film came over my eyes. 

The words, ‘My dear hearers,’ coming from the 
pulpit above, drew my attention to the coming text: 
‘Content, with godliness, is great gain.’ I will not 
attempt to review the whole of the abominable. dis- 
course, nor to describe how the meaning of the 
Scripture was perverted to give sanction to the 
iniquitous system of slavery; but these were some of 
the words: 

‘My dear hearers, don’t you know that when you 
wish to change the condition in which you have been 
placed by a watchful Providence, that knows what is 
best suited to your wants; when you rebel against 
your situation, and want to be free men and women; 
when you entertain hard thoughts and ungrateful 
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feelings towards the kind masters and mistresses 
that God, who knows how unable you are to take care 
of yourself, has provided you with: don’t you know, 
my dear hearers, that this is being discontented, and 
that you thereby lose the great gain that godliness 
associated with content would bring you.’ 

When I heard this, I was almost choked with indig- 
nation; but when the preacher went on to assure his 
beloved brothers and sisters, that their masters and 
mistresses stood to them in the place of God, and 
ought to be obeyed as cheerfully—that when their 
skins were torn from their backs by the scourge, it 
was a chastisement from on high—and that when 
husbands, wives, and children were sold away from 
each other, it should only teach them pious and con- 
tented submission—I had much to do to retain my 
seat. At length the sermon was finished; and then, 
whilst a collection was being made, we had another 
piece from the choir, in which a solo was admirably 
sung by one of the quadroon sisters; then came the 
benediction and dismissal. 

‘If we hurry out,’ said Stokes, ‘we shall have an 
opportunity of seeing the two gals as they leave the 
church.’ 

We accordingly pressed forward to meet them 
as they descended the stairs. ‘They were sweet-look- 
ing creatures, with a marked resemblance to each 
| other. Kate, the taller, was a trifle handsomer than 
the other; her lips were not so full, and her face 
more perfectly oval; and a shade of pensiveness 
| rested on hier whole physiognomy, that did not dis- 
tinguish the countenance of her sister. But they had 
the same wavy black hair, deep hazel eyes, and fair 
complexions; and when they smiled, the strong like- 
ness between them was brought more strikingly out. 

Stokes and I by some means became separated by 
the crowd, and I suffered myself to be borne on the 
current that set strongly from the church. 

It was early spring-time, and the air was balmy 
with the breath of roses and lilacs. I felt glad to 
escape from the close air of the church, and had no 
inclination to go to my hotel, so I determined to 
wander for a while to take a look at the city. 

On I went through quiet streets, pausing now and 
then to peer into gardens and admire their luxuriant 
beauty. At last I found myself in a retired spot upon 
the outskirts of the town, where a clear stream of 
water dashed over a bed of shining pebbles. 

Being a little fatigued with my walk, I sat down 
upon a large stone by the water-side, and listened to 
the musical ripple of the creek. I had been enjoying 
my solitude for some time, when I was aroused by the 
sound of approaching footsteps. I was a few feet 
from the pathway, and concealed by the bushes that 
fringed the edge of the stream. As the footsteps 
approached nearer, I began to distinguish voices in 
earnest conversation. 

‘It’s of no use, William,’ said a voice which I 
instantly recognised to be that of Kate, one of the twin 
quadroons; ‘it is better, far better that we should 
remain as we are. We have no security that if we 
were married to-morrow we might not be separated 
the next day for ever. No, no; it’s folly to think of 
it; you must give up all hope.’ 

‘Give up all hope, Kate! that’s impossible. Hope is 
all that’s kept me alive for years: when that fails me, 
I shall cut my throat, or do some other desperate 
thing.’ 

*‘O William, William, for God’s sake, do not talk 
‘in that rash way: my heart is almost broken now; 
pray, don’t you add to my sufferings—I have enough 
to bear.’ 

‘Kate, I’ve something to bear too. Don’t I love you 
better than my own life ?—haven’t I waited for years, 
in hope of some favourable change in our fortunes; and 


almost drives me crazy. Kate, don’t you think your 
master would let you buy your time? I’ve saved up 
some few hundred dollars; and, with care, I might in 
time raise sufficient to buy you out and out.’ 

*O William, I didn’t want to tell you; I thought to 
let you find it out when I was gone; but I must tell 
you now, and let my heart break at once. William,’ 
said she, whilst her sobs almost choked her utter- 
ance, ‘you’re too late. God help us both to bear it. | 
William, I’m sold.’ Master sold me on Saturday to 
his son-in-law, and I’m going to Missouri with him 

next Wednesday.’ | 

After this revelation there was a long silence, broken | 
only by the sobs of Kate, and the half-stifled groans of | 
the young man. 

*O Kate,’ said he, ‘has it come to this at last, after | 
all my hopes, and all my struggles. When you are | 
gone, Kate, there will be nothing to bear me up— | 
nothing ;’ and in his agony, the young man sobbed as | 
loud and uncontrollably as poor Kate herself. 

‘Kate,’ said he suddenly, ‘are you afraid to try to 
escape ; have you ever thought of running away? IfI 
am willing to try it, will you run the risk with me?’ 

‘I’d run any risk with you, or for you; but the | 
chance of our getting off is so small, that it seems | 
folly to try.’ 

*I know the chances are against us; but we are to be 
separated anyhow; so, if we failed, we should be no | 
worse off: and we might succeed—we are both so very | 
fair, that we might pass for white.’ | 

*O William! I am afraid not—every one knows’ us 
here: my face, in particular, is as well known as any | 
in Richmond. No, no; it won’t succeed—we should | 
be detected at once; besides, we have no friend who 
would help us—no way of procuring any disguise. Do | 
you know any one who would help us?’ | 

‘No, Kate, not a soul. There are many I know who | 
would not lay a straw in the way of our escape, yet 
they dare not run the risk of assisting us. No; my 
plan should be, to go boldly up to the station at night, | 
and ask for tickets: in the confusion and hurry of | 
departure, the chance is we might get them; then, | 
once away from Richmond, I have but slight fear of | 
detection.’ 

* William, the risk is too great ; we should be certain | 
to be detected at the station. As I said before, we are 
both too well known; we must be disguised in some | 
way. O God, if we could only find some friend to | 
aid us!’ 

I had been on the point of offering my services | 
several times during their conversation, but had 
restrained myself. Now, however, I could stand it 
no longer, and rushing precipitately from my con- 
cealment, exclaimed: ‘I’m your man—I’ll be your 
friend—I’ll stand by you to the last; just tell me 
what to do—tell me how to help you, and I’ll do it in 
spite of all the slaveholders in Richmond.’ I had not 
calculated the effect my abrupt appearance would pro- 
duce, and was therefore greatly shocked to see poor 
Kate sink fainting on the ground. William, who was | 
the young man pointed out by Stokes as the property | 
of gamblers, looked the personification of fright, and 
for a moment seemed undecided whether to run away 
or jump into the creek. ‘ Don’t be alarmed, my good 
fellow,’ said I, raising Kate from the ground; ‘I’m an 
Englishman, thank God! You need not have the least 
fear of me. I hate slavery as much as you do; and 
I'll help you to escape with all my heart, without 
inquiring about the consequences.’ 

‘The young man looked at me suspiciously as he took 
Kate from my arms, exclaiming: ‘God will judge 
between us if you betray us, for my blood will be on 
your head!’ Then turning to the reviving girl, he 
continued: ‘ Kate, love, look up; here’s hope come at 
last—don’t be frightened; the gentleman says he'll 


| 
| 
| 


then to hear you talk so calmly of my giving you up 


be our friend. He’s an Englishman, Kate.’ | 
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Kate looked at me with beseeching eyes. frightful efforts to sustain myself, I sunk exhausted 
‘For God’s sake, don’t betray us, sir!’ said she. | into the sea, and woke to find I had fallen out of bed, 
‘It was only idle talk—we can’t escape, sir; and we | and that my head had got into the foot-bath I had 
know it.’ been using the night before. 

‘But I say you shall escape!’ said I indignantly. The next morning, William made his appearance 
‘Do I look like a liar and a traitor? I tell you again, | punctually at the hour appointed. He looked sus- 
I'll break all the laws on the statute-book of Virginia | piciously round him, after accepting the chair I had 
but I’ll get you off, if you will only trust me. Only | placed for him, and hesitatingly whispered: ‘I think 
tell me how I can serve you. I heard all your conver- | I’ve hit upon a plan that will be successful, if we can 
sation, and I’m deeply interested in you. Here my | carry it out. I discovered it by the merest accident. 
hand upon it!’ Kate took the hand I extended her, | I was in a confectionary kept by an Italian, and while 
and as she held it, leaned her head on her lover’s | I was buying some fruit, an organ-grinder came in. 
shoulder, and wept. He was dumb, and his wife, an Englishwoman, I 


‘Where can I find you again ? asked William. think, carried on the conversation. I find they are 
‘Here,’ said I, ‘is my card; I’m at the Exchange | going to remain here, and give up going about the 
Hotel.’ | country ; and she wanted to get work in the store. 


‘I will come to you to-morrow, and let you know | The man is of my size, and wears his beard very much 
what you can do for me; but, for Heaven’s sake, sir, las I do; and it struck me that if I could get his 
don’t betray us! Oh don’t be angry,’ continued he, | organ and clothes for my disguise, I could make free 
as he saw my face flush; ‘we have never received | with a dress that our cook owns, which in the pattern 
anything but oppression and unkindness from white | and colour is very like the woman’s. I in his clothes, 
people, so you should not be surprised if we hesitate | and Kate in a dress similar to hers, we might escape; 
to trust one immediately.’ | but the difficulty would be to get the organ and the 

* True, true,’ I replied, as I wrung Kate’s hand; ‘I clothes, and it’s at this point I want your help: if 
don’t wonder; but I hope I shall be able to prove that | we can get them, we will run the risk. I followed 
we are not all alike. Good- bye ;’ and I walked slowly the man and his wife home; here is the number of 
up the lane, turning occasionally to look at them until | the house, and the name of the street.’ 
their forms became indistinguishable in the dusk of | A capital plan—capital!’ said I. ‘I'll go at once 
coming night. and hunt them up. But how shall I let you know if 

Night had fallen ere I reached the hotel. I found | I succeed ?’ 

Stokes in a towering rage, pacing up and down the | ‘That’s easily arranged. Are both these hats 
apartment. He saluted me, on my entrance, with: | yours ?’ asked William. 

*You’re a pretty fellow, now, ain't you? Here have| ‘Yes, both.’ 

I been waiting without my supper, expecting you | ‘Then let this be the signal: you come to the saloon 
every moment in the last two hours; and you have | where I attend the billiard-tables—White’s Saloon ’tis 
been racing all over Richmond, I suppose. Do you called—if you get the things, wear the white hat; and 
think, sir, that every one is, like yourself, able to eat in that case you’ll bring them to where we met 
enough at one meal to last through the week? I’m | yesterday evening. We'll be there at eight o’clock 
no bear, sir—I don’t live upon my own fat!’ I/| to-night. I’ve trusted you, sir: I may almost say my 
mildly ventured to remark, that he could eat with | life is in your hands. If youre not true to me’ 
his own mouth, and could have gone to tea without | ‘ Never fear, replied I. ‘ You'll find me all right; 
me; whereupon I heard him grumble something about | rely on it, I’ll do my best.’ 

impertinence and ingratitude, as he led the way to * Here, sir, is the money for the organ and tickets. 
the tea-room. Good-bye; remember I’ve trusted you.’ 

We did get tea; and such a tea as that was can Everything went on well, as was projected; and at 
be got up nowhere but on that side of the Atlantic. | the appointed time I was at the place of rendezvous 
There was the huge pile of buckwheat cakes—a| with the organ and clothes, and Kate and William 
winter delicacy, that had lingered a little beyond its | very soon made their appearance. 
appointed season, that it might catch a glimpse of the| ‘Come now, my good fellow,’ said I, ‘there is no 


their appearance with the early spring-flowers; there | over your own.’ 


cake, Indian pone, and corn pound cake—in fact, | the tickets, I said: 

Indian meal in every description of cake that American | ‘You have twenty minutes to reach the cars; here 
ingenuity could invent. Then the oysters, stewed, fried, | are the tickets. Now, good-bye, God bless you; I 
and pickled—oh, you little copper-flavoured natives of | shall come and see you off; but it will be at a respectful 
Old England, hide your diminished heads! I thought | distance—we must not recognise each other.’ 

I had tasted oysters before I left my native shores,| Kate took my hand. I saw by the light of the moon, 
but on this eventful night I was cured of my vanity. | that had just come out, that her eyes were glistening. 
I took two of the fried on my plate, and they covered ‘Good-bye, man or angel, I don’t know which to 
it. I tasted them; and then, to use Stokes’s language, | call you! Good-bye. Look above,’ said she, with a 
‘went in for myself.’ I ate ’em stewed, I ate ’em raw, | trembling voice—‘ He rewards.’ 

I ate ’em pickled; and then I ate ’em fried, and com-| William could only press my hand again and again 
menced on the stewed again, till the black waiters | —gratitude had made him speechless. 


and expected they would charge me double board. | the cars, which a few moments after were flying with 
I ate a respectable tea, or supper, as they call it in | lightning speed toward the north star. 

America, and then went to bed, and had a respectable} A week passed away, and still there came no tidings 
nightmare. I dreamed I was a locomotive, with a | of the fugitives. I began to be anxious, and was daily 
pair of brazen wings, and a furnace in my breast; and | inquiring of Stokes whether anything had been dis- 
that Kate and William got astride of my back, and | covered respecting them, as their escape was a topic 
I flew off with them, with all the anthorities of | of great discussion in Richmond. 

Richmond in pursuit. I soared about in my dream * Have you heard any news?’ said I. 

until I had got quite out to sea, and was flying away * What kind of news?’ answered Stokes. 

to England. ‘The chalk cliffs of my old home were| ‘About Kate and William.’ 


visible when I began to tire; and after the most ‘Kate and William be darned,’ said Stokes wrath- 


fine white perch and delicious shad that had made | time for parley. Here are the clothes; slip them on | 


was corn-bread, corn-dodgers, flap-jacks, and jonny-| William hastily did as I directed; then handing him 


grinned ; and Stokes told me he was ashamed of me, I followed them at a safe distance, saw them enter | 
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fully ; ‘you are always bothering me about Kate and 
William. One would think you were part owner of 
beth. No, I know nothing about them. One thing 
I do know, that the sister, Rachel, is to be sold at 
auction to-morrow, unless previously disposed of by 
private sale.’ 

I said nothing more to Stokes, but put on my hat 
and bolted from the room. 

In ten minutes after, I was at the well-known estab- 
lishment of Messrs Pulam and Davis, brokers in the 
bones and sinews of their fellow-men. ‘Go,’ said I 
to the clerk, ‘to General Bleucher, who has advertised 
that young girl for sale; go and buy her: make the 
best bargain for me you can.’ 

* What! you going into it so soon?’ said he. 

The man had seen me before. I had visited the pen 
they kept, under pretence of examining their stock. 

* Yes,’ said 1; ‘I’ve made up my mind to buy that 
girl, so please attend to the matter at once. I will call 
again in the morning.’ 

On returning the next day, I found myself the owner 
of ‘Rachel, aged nineteen, and warranted sound in 
| every particular,’ as I took up the bill of sale. When 
| I returned to the hotel, after getting through this 
| stroke of business, I found a letter awaiting me, post- 

marked ‘ Niagara Falls.’ I tore it open, and read as 
| follows: ‘We are safe on the other side. You know 
| who.’ 
|. *Hurrah! hurrah!’ shouted I, capering around the 
| room—‘ hurrah! hurrah! they are safe!’ 
| * What the deuce is the matter with you?’ said the 
astonished Stokes. ‘Are you going crazy? Who is it 
| that’s safe?’ 

‘Why, Kate and William. Who else do you sup- 
pose?’ said I. ‘Hurrah!’ 

Stokes started up with a look of alarm, and ex- 
claimed: ‘Hush, man; for Heaven’s sake, hush. Do 
you want to be ruined for ever? What have you been 
about? It can’t be possible that you’ve had anything 
to do with their escape. You certainly haven’t been 
such a fool as to mix yourself up th any such busi- 
ness?’ And Stokes rose and looked out into the 
entry to see if we were overheard by any one; then, 
| returning to his seat, asked: ‘Tell me truly, have you 
had anything to do with it?’ 

* Yes, I have,’ said I boldly. 

‘Then you are a greater fool than I took you for,’ 
replied Stokes. ‘Don’t you know,’ he continued, 
‘that you have exposed yourself to the possibility of 
being incarcerated in the state’s prison for life? How 
did you do it?’ 

I then related to him the whole affair, concluding 
with the boast that I did not fear the whole of Rich- 
mond, although at that very moment I was shaking 
all over in contemplation of the risk I had run. When 
I had finished, Stokes, putting on a long face, replied : 

*Do you know, sir, I’ve a great mind to give you 
up to justice. I’m out of all patience with you, you 
abandoned malefactor. Here I brought you into the 
hospitable state of Virginia, confiding in your honesty, 
and you signalise your advent by conspiring with and 
assisting runaway niggers; spiriting them off with as 
much facility as if you had been born on the under- 
ground railway, and been a conductor of the line ever 
since you left your cradle. Go, sir; pack your trunk, 
and make tracks for some dirty abolition city; take 
the girl you have bought with you, and shew me 
your face no more.’ And, as he concluded, he crushed 
my hat down over my eyes, and left the room, shout- 
ing with laughter as he went: ‘Queer fellow that, 
Stokes!’ 

A week after this occurrence, a gentleman of re- 
markably prepossessing appearance might have been 
seen seated in the cars which were to take him from 
Niagara to New York, where, it is said, he took the 
steamer for Europe. On the platform beside the train, 


a group of three persons were standing as it moved | 
away; they waved their handkerchiefs and kissed their | 
hands. William Sykes, his wife Kate, and sister Rachel, | 
formed the group, and the prepossessing man in the 
cars was your very humble servant. 


THE CUCKOO MYSTERY. 


Tue truth of Lord Bacon’s saying, that ‘an admixture 
of a lie hath ever something pleasant in it,’ is weil 
illustrated in some points of natural history, where 
a fiction, which a single observation would shew to 
be false, has held its ground for centuries. It is 
difficult to account in any other way for the obstinate 
vitality of many simple and almost obvious lies. One 
of these cases is that of the cuckoo. This bird has 
been a favourite subject for poets and naturalists to 
exercise their imagination about; though the latter 
have far exceeded the former in the boldness and 
originality of their fictions. It is lucky for some of 
these daring romancers that the cuckoo cannot bring 
an action for libel against them, or the case. of 
Cuculus canorus versus Pliny, lian, and others, might 
terminate unfavourably for the defendants. 

Setting aside the reckless inventions of authors, there 
is much that is curious and interesting about the habits 
of the bird. It is a well-known fact that the cuckoo 
never builds a nest of its own, always committing its 
young to the care of other birds; accounts of this 
strange habit are to be found in every popular book 
of natural history, and every school-boy has his own 
particular legends concerning it. It is singular, how- 
ever, that though the young cuckoo itself has furnished 
the subject for so many tales and pictures, the egg, 
in English books at least, has hardly been noticed. In 
Germany, the case is different ; there the bird is much 
commoner than with us; and the observations of 
some German naturalists have established one of the 
most remarkable facts in the science of ornithology. 
We find their observations recorded in a German 
quarterly publication, entirely devoted to ornithology, 
named after the distinguished ornithologist, Naumann,* 
and edited by one well known in the science, Mr E, 
Baldamus. 

It has always been remarked that the egg of the 
cuckoo is exceedingly variable in colour ; sometimes a 
light greenish blue, and sometimes spotted with different | 
shades of gray and brown, like that of many song- 
birds. This strange variableness is curiously illustrated 
by Mr Baldamus.t ‘Before me lies, in a box with 
many compartments, a small collection of birds’ eggs; 
at first sight, it might be taken for a collection of the 
eggs of various warblers. I ask a lad, who is pretty 
well acquainted with the common eggs of the neigh- 
bourhood: “ What is this egg ?”—“ A garden warbler’s.” 
“ And this ?”—-“ A wheatear’s ;” and so on.’ But the 
fact is, all these eggs are cuckoos’, which ‘are found, 
as most ornithologists know, resembling those of 
almost all the common warblers—the water-wagtail, 
blackcap, skylark, meadow pipit, &e.’ 

He afterwards gives a list of twenty-eight birds, 
whose eggs the cuckoo’s have been found to resemble ; 
among which are those we have mentioned, as well as 
the redstart, the reed warbler, the red-backed shrike, 
the redbreast, &c.t Now, the singular thing is that, 
with few exceptions, these have been found in the nests 
of the birds whose eggs they resemble; or, in other 
words, the egg of the cuckoo agrees in colour with those 
among which it is laid. This remarkable fact is estab- 
lished by numerous observations, which Mr Baldamus 
has reduced to a tabular form. From this table it 


* Naumannia; Archiv fiir die Ornithologie. Stuttgardt: 
Hoffman. London: Williams and Norgate. 

+ Naumannia, 1853; p. 307 (34 quarter). 

+ He also gives a plate representing a great number of these 
varieties ; no one could believe, at first sight, that they were all 
cuckoos’ eggs. 
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appears that out of seventy-six cuckoos’ eggs, sixty- 
four agreed in colour and markings with those they 
were associated with ; the remainder mostly resembling 
those of the white wagtail and the reed-warbler. 

It also appears that the reed-warbler is favoured 
with the largest number of cuckoos’ eggs—nine out 
of the seventy-six, of which eight exactly resembled 
its own eggs. The white wagtail comes next, taking 
seven eggs coloured like its own, and one like the 
reed-warbler’s. The hedge-sparrow, which is supposed 
to be so frequently the young cuckoo’s foster- parent, 
has only one. This is, at all events, enough to shew that 
the rule holds good in most cases, and the excep- 
tions will presently be seen to be easily explicable. 
The end attained by this is, obviously, that the bird 
which has the care of the young cuckoo treacherously 
committed to her, may not recognise the stranger’s 
egg among her own. Another question is, how it is 
accomplished—whether the same cuckoo always lays 
eggs of one colour, or of colours varying according to 
the nest they are laid in? 

It has been supposed by some, that the sight of the 
eggs lying in the nest, so works on the imagination of 
the female cuckoo, that the egg she is about to lay 
takes their colour, as Jacob made Laban’s ewes bring 
forth spotted lambs by putting half-peeled rods before 
them. This is not without analogies in physiology ; but 
the facts are against it. For instance, cuckoos’ eggs 
are sometimes laid in empty nests; and two cuckoos’ 
eggs, of different colours, have been found in the same 
nest: also, observations seem to shew that the same 
bird always does lay eggs of the same colour. First, 
The colour of cuckoos’ eggs seems, in some measure— 
Temminck says, entirely—to depend on the locality ; 
and it is well known that the cuckoo always haunts a 
certain small district year after year. Three cuckoos’ 
eggs have been found in the same district in different 
birds’ nests, but undistinguishable from each other. 
Each bird must, of course, if this is the case, be provided 
with the instinct to lay its eggs in the nests of a par- 
ticular species; and it will only occasionally, when it 
cannot find a nest of this species at hand, have recourse 
to the nests of other birds. This also explains why the 
exceptions almost always resemble the eggs of those 
species which are the principal favourites with the 
cuckoo, such as the white wagtail and reed-warbler, 
as mentioned above. 

Secondly, Various observations shew that the colour 
of the egg is fixed before the cuckoo sees the eggs 
it intends to deposit it among. For instance, a 


j|}female cuckoo was caught alive on a haystack, in 


the neighbourhood of which was a redstart’s nest it 
probably intended to visit, and, when in confinement, 
laid a greenish-blue egg like a wheatear’s, and thus, 
of course, very much resembling the blue eggs of the 
redstart. Again, a cuckoo was observed slowly and 
quietly flying into a small bush near a wood: though 
frightened away, it returned again; and when at 
last it left the bush entirely, a pratincole’s nest was 
found on the ground, with the bird sitting on it, and, 
close by on the ground, an egg resembling the prat- 
incole’s, but larger—exactly like what the observer 
declares he has occasionally found in pratincoles’ nests 
Léfore, and believes to be cuckoos’ eggs. 

The cuckoo had obviously been looking for a nest 
for its egg, but was prevented from depositing it here 
by the obstinate sitting of the pratincole. Why, then, 


was the egg on the ground? It is a curious fact that 
the cuckoo always lays its egg on the ground in the 
| first instance, and conveys it to the nest in its mouth. 
In many cases, this is necessary ; for instance, it would 
jbe impossible for the cuckoo to lay its egg in the 
| ordinary manner in the nest of a redstart or a water- 
wagtail in the hole of some tree or wall. Female 
euckoos have been shot with the egg in their mouth. 
Levaillant observed the same habit in the yellow 


cuckoo of Africa—many which he shot in this way 
either half-swallowed the egg, or cast it out of their 
mouth in the death-spasm. This is no doubt the 
origin of the stories of the old writers that the cuckoo 
laid its egg from its mouth. It must require a pretty 
wide gape to take in the egg, and with most birds it 
would be impossible; but the extreme smallness of 
the cuckoo’s egg in proportion to the size of the bird 
permits it. Such an arrangement as this must also be 
very necessary when so small a nest as the golden- 
crested wren’s is chosen—for this tiny creature some- 
times has a monster of a young cuckoo foisted upon 
her—the weight of the cuckoo laying an egg in the 
ordinary way, would quite break down the little nest. 

Mr Baldamus speaks of having found cuckoos’ eggs 
in the nests of the red-backed shrike, which imitated 
the two varieties of the egg of that bird, in having 
either a greenish or reddish-gray ground colour. This, 
of course, gives a certain amount of difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the cuckoo’s egg; but it can generally be 
recognised, in the first place, by its size, which varies 
very little; it is very small in proportion to the size 
of the bird, being generally smaller, and never larger, 
than that of the skylark. There is generally, too, a 
perceptible difference of colour from the eggs it is asso- 
ciated with, and the spots are seldom if ever arranged 
in a ring round the larger end, as in so many eggs. 
The shell is very thin, and has a peculiar grain, which 
is difficult to describe, but may be seen by comparing 
the cuckoo’s egg with some other under a lens. 

The facts we have mentioned are all taken from 
German sources. There are special facilities in Ger- 
many for inquiry, in consequence of the bird being 
much commoner than with us; but we have already 
seen some definite confirmations in English specimens, 
and there is no doubt that further investigations 
would elicit still more remarkable results. Here is a 
field where even our younger readers may do good 
service to science; let each bird-nesting school-boy 
who reads this, see in the ensuing spring whether the 
cuckoos of his own neighbourhood have the same 
habits. Nothing is required but intelligent observa- 
tion. It is important to discover whether the same 
bird really returns every year to the same district or 
beat; and whether cuckoos’ eggs of one colour are 
especially characteristic of each district. 


FESTIVITIES IN BALLYGARRIFFE. 
In Ballygarriffe we don’t manage things exactly like 
other people; we rather pride ourselves on some of 
the peculiarities which serve to distinguish ours from 
the plebeian villages in our neighbourhood. We are 
remarkably aristocratic—rather painfully so towards 
any luckless wights who come amongst us without 
proper credentials of gentility. They had far better go 
to Austria without a passport, or to London without 
money! <Any hardy resident who ventures to call 
upon them, invite them, or recognise their existence in 
any shape or form, runs a very great risk of being 
tabooed in his or her own proper person; our code of 
gentility resembling in this respect the laws of quaran- 
tine—that contact with the suspected brings even the 
healthy under pratique. 

Even amongst ourselves, we have little cliques and 
coteries, which maintain a sort of skirmishing and 
border warfare with each other; and some of us who 
form a portion of the ‘cream of the cream,’ are willing 
occasionally to take an unlawful and venturous dip 
into the skimmed milk of society. 

Men, unmarried men especially, are very scarce 


amongst us; and, of course, like everything else, they 
are esteemed precious in proportion to their rarity. 
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At one time, there were forty marriageable ladies resid- 
ing in and about Ballygarriffe—‘ the forty thieves,’ as a 
sarcastic old bachelor called them; while the number 
of gentlemen at all likely to assume the gilded chain 
of matrimony, was actually limited to three. 

‘Forty deplorables, and but three availables!’ ex- 
claimed a visitor one day ; ‘ what a dreadful dispropor- 
tion!’ Matters have somewhat mended since then— 
not matrimenially speaking, however; for although we 
have a few more bachelors amongst us, yet, like fish 
that have been often angled for, and foxes that have 
frequently run before the hounds, they have become so 
wary, so difficult to catch, that our village is known 
almost proverbially as the worst place in Ireland in 
which a young lady may practise the exciting and 
profitable sport of husband-hunting. On account of 
this paucity of gallant knights and squires, we ladies 
are wonderfully independent of their company and 
escort; indeed, Ballygarriffe, albeit situated in ‘our 
troublous kingdom of Ireland,’ as good Queen Bess 
used to call it, is about the quietest and most peace- 
able spot in the dominions of Queen Victoria. Miss 
Saunders remarked to me one day: ‘ My dear, one may 
walk about here at any hour of the day or night 
without even an umbrella.’ The non-essential charac- 
ter of which implement, however, referred exclusively 
to its secondary use as a warlike weapon; for our 
often-weeping skies render its legitimate office any- 
thing but superfluous. 

We have pleasant little tea-parties now and then at 
each other’s houses, where the usual programme of the 


evening is as follows: First, excellent strong well- 
| creamed tea and coffee; and such a Sally Lunn, rich, 
| light, gold-coloured, as I never saw equalled at any 
trans-Ballygarriffite party. This commendable meal 
| is partaken of by the guests, comfortably seated round 
2 table; Mrs Bennett, indeed, once resolved to be 
genteel, and to have the tea, coffee, and cold sweet- 
cake—a miserable substitute for the glowing Sally 
Lunn—handed round properly on trays; but one 
handmaiden managed to upset a cup of coffee over a 
pink silk-dress; and the other sent cake, cream-ewer, 
and sugar-bowl flying into the centre of an ottoman, 
covered with satin patchwork, the ‘ box-pattern,’ and 
the very pride and delight of its owner’s heart. 

So the trays were voted a bore, and the hand- 
maidens a nuisance ; and every one was glad to return 
to the bright mahogany-table and the pleasant hissing 


After tea, follow de rigueur Annie Laurie, To the 
West, and Excelsior, sung and, performed by one or 
more of the company. We all say that we’re 
| extremely fond of music; that, in fact, it is quite 
|@ passion with us; but I sometimes cannot help 
suspecting that in reality we are all very glad to get 
| to the third act of the evening—namely, a round 
game. This is usually either ‘Club the Constable,’ 
played for love, and therefore very honestly; or 
| extremely limited loo, of which so much cannot be 
said. Indeed, the cheating is so barefaced, so avowed, 
so much a matter of course, and so general, that it 
becomes quite honest; and the laughter, fun, and 
jesting, the comical disputes about the ownership of 
a disputed threepenny, and the transparent flirta- 
tions conducted beneath the equivoque of winning or 
losing queens, hearts and knaves, render our Bally- 
garriffe card-playing the merriest and most innocent 
gambling in the world. But the ‘seeing each other 
home’ after these festivities is the most amusing part 
of the business. Sometimes there are five several sets 
of ladies going in different directions, while the whole 
available protecting contingent consists of two house- 
maids, one dog, one lantern, and two gentlemen. 

One of these latter, being an old married man, 
tucks his wife under his arm, and walks off in total 
disregard of ‘the ania he leaves behind him.’ The 


other, one of our very few availables, as Miss 
Saunders’s maid remarked: ‘Poor gentleman, has to 
diwide himself.’ 

We seldom have a moon on those tea-party even- 
ings; and as to gas, such a thing is not to be named 
amongst us. The upstart town, indeed, on the other 
side of the river, lately set up a gasometer, and offered, 
half scornfully, to lay subaqueous pipes across, and 
give us the benefit of its illumination. But, as we 
all agreed, ‘gas would spoil Ballygarriffe: the dirty, 
narrow streets of Merton, filled with drunken sailors 
and squalling brats, might indeed require to be lighted 
at night; but our pretty terraces, our clean, quiet 
roads, our village street, which has houses at one side 
only, and trees at the other, quite like a boulevard— 
they surely require no other illumination than that of 
the twinkling stars and silvery moon.’ This latter 
clause was the contribution of a sentimental maiden, 
Miss Angelina Stamers, who resides in a romantic 
cottage with her widowed sister, Mrs Bennett. The 
moon and stars are certainly all very well, when they 
happen to be so courteous as to shew themselves; but 
when we have to go home in the dark, funny little 
scenes do occur. 

Our lanterns, like most articles under the surveil- 
lance of Irish servants, generally contrive to be hors 
de combat when they are wanted. 

‘Why won’t the lantern continue lighting to-night, 
Leary?’ inquired Miss Allen of her servant, as the 
flickering flame expired in the very darkest part of 
the strand-road. 

‘Why, thin, myself doesn’t know, miss, unless ’tis 
on account of the wick.’ 

‘ What’s the matter with it?’ 

‘’Tis the way, miss, Norry couldn’t find the wicks 
anywhere from the top to the bottom of the house; 
and so she unravelled one of the masther’s worstead 
socks, and put in a bit of the yarn, thinking ’twould 
do beautiful; but I’m afeard it won’t light.’ 

If the moon, according to the ancient legend, be 
the receptacle of everything lost on the earth, she 
certainly must contain a good many of our lanterns. 
Mine, at all events, like Miss Allen’s wicks, was not 
to be found ‘ from the top to the bottom of tiie house,’ 
when I wanted it one dark evening that I and a young 


friend who was staying with me were going to drink | 


tea at Mrs Allen’s. 


‘What shall we do without the lantern, Mick ?? | 


I inquired of my butler. 


‘Oh, don’t be afeard, ma’am; I'll light ye there in | 


style, never fear!’ 
So, trusting to this oracular promise, we proceeded 


to array ourselves for our expedition. It happened | 


that my young friend had brought nothing with her 
in the way of a head-covering but a particularly 


stylish, and, therefore, an especially small bonnet; | 


so, for reasons partly of economy and partly of com- 
fort, and trusting to the darkness of the night, she, 
in the absence of the master of the house, coolly put 
on his wide-awake hat. I offered her, in addition, the 
loan of another portion of his garments, which, how- | 
ever, she declined, on the plea of their utter incapacity 
to contain the vast circumference of a steel petticoat. | 
Well, we were ready at last, and standing in the hall. 

* Mick !’- 

‘Coming, ma’am, immediately.’ 
our satellite, looking as brilliant as a primary planet, 
from the ingenious contrivance which he carried in his 
hand. It consisted of an end of thick mould-candle, 
lighted in a cracked tumbler, which, after all, served 
admirably to light us on our way, and shewed off to 
such advantage the laughing blue eyes and rich nut- 
brown hair beneath the saucy wide-awake, that I really 


think if we had met any beaus that evening, they | 


could scarcely have retained secure possession of their 
hearts, 


And up walked | 
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overboard.’ 
|| *Good-night, Mrs Bennett,’ I said, cordially pressing 
|| her hand; ‘I’m glad we did not meet any drunken 


There was rather a sharp breeze sweeping along the 
strand-road ; and Mick, a martyr to his own discovery, 
was fain to keep his hand on the top of the tumbler, 
until the sensation of burning becoming intolerable, he 
used to remove the aggrieved member for a moment, 
and shake it well. We could hear him, at the same 
time, mutter sotto voce: ‘Bad luck to it!—’tis more 
throuble than the lantern, afther all!’ 

At length we reached our friend’s house in safety, 
guided, as her son remarked, ‘ by a Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
if not by a Jack-o’-the-Lantern.’ 

Mrs Bennett returned with us that night, her home- 
ward path lying in the same direction as ours. The 
wind had gone down and the moon risen, and very 
calm and beautiful was the scene around. On one 
side were fields and groves stretching down to the 
road; on the other, the gently plashing tide washed 
the low parapet-wall which bounded the footpath. 
Nat a human being did we see during our walk. 
Mick kept close behind us, ostensibly in dutiful 
attendance, but really because he was fully persuaded 
thas the road was ‘ airy’—that‘is, haunted by ghosts; 
and nothing, I suppose, would have induced him to 
travel it alone. 

‘What a lovely night, Mrs Bennett, I said. ‘I am 


| it is quite late, and we never met any one to speak to, 


| 


sure, only for the sake of appearances, we do not want 
a servant, or any one else, to protect us.’ 
*No, indeed. Angelina and I often walk here until 


except one night, when a poor, civil, drunken man 
asked us to allow him to walk along with us, in order 
to prevent the police from arresting him.’ 

‘ And did you consent, Mrs Bennett?’ I asked, with 
some curiosity; for although I knew her and her 
sister to be about the most good-natured women in 
Ballygarriffe, I really scarcely thought their kindness 
of heart would carry them that length. 

*To be sure we did; and he walked along with us 
quite civilly, until we got to our own door; only saying 


and got into the ferry-boat, and I hope the men in it 
took good care of him, and did not let him fall 


men, whether civil or uncivil, to-night.’ 


| It was duly announced one day in Ballygarriffe that 
| Miss Saunders was going to give a large party, a real 
| undeniable ball; and in order to furnish the necessary 
| quota of partners for the young ladies, our village 
| contingent being quite inadequate, and the demand 
| far exceeding the supply, the hostess was obliged to 
have recourse to the nearest garrison-town. 
| ‘The officers then stationed there were all English, 
| and being quite fresh arrivals, they knew nothing 
| whatever of our village or its society; but finding 
| their quarters extremely dull, they were delighted to 
accept Miss Saunders’s invitation; and, accordingly, 
| five gay military heroes made their appearance at the 
time. 

t happened that amongst the native guests invited 
were Mr Taylor, his wife and sister; and it so chanced 
| that they arrived rather fashionably late, some time 
| after the officers had made their appearance. Having, 
| according to our primitive custom, walked from their 
| home, the two ladies were shewn up-stairs by their 
| hostess’s neat maid, in order to have an opportunity of 
| bestowing a little mutual adjustment on their coiffures. 
| And this process proving of somewhat a lengthy nature, 
Mr Taylor was left far longer than he approved of, to 

stand in the hall and await, with what patience he 
| might, the tardy descent of his fair womankind. Being 


for some means of whiling away the time; and his 
attention being attracted by a basket of visiting-cards 
lying on the table, he began to turn them over, with- 
out, however, deriving much amusement from the 
mere perusal of a set of well-known names. Raising 
his eyes from this profitless employment, he happened 
to glance at the opposite wall, where the officers’ great- 
coats were hanging in a row; and a bright idea struck 
him. We know, on good Dr Watts’s authority, who 
it is that ‘finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do ;’ and assuredly the inspiration seemed not wanting 
on the present occasion. Hastily selecting a number 
of ladies’ cards, appertaining to our single as well as 
our married notabilities, he stuffed them promiscuously 
into the pockets of the greatcoats; and then, in a calm 
and complacent frame of mind, accompanied his wife 
and sister into the reception-room@ A pleasant, merry 
party it was: the rooms certainly were scarcely large 
enough for the amount of polking required to fit into 
them ; and the consequent collisions, or ‘collusions,’ as 
an old friend of mine always says, were neither few nor 
noiseless. 

‘Young Waters trod on my toes,’ said Mr Digby, 
‘but I paid him off in the next polka, for I gave him 
a blow of Georgiana Wilson, which sent him spinning 
across the room.’ The probably unpleasant effect re- 
sulting to the young lady, of being thus made useful 
in the novel character of an offensive weapon, never 
seemed to trouble her chivalrous partner. 

‘Ah!’ observed one of the officers, a remarkably 
tall, stout, and awkward-looking son of Mars, as he 
endeavoured, with an assumption of languid grace, to 


walk through a quadrille with a smart, espitgle, bright- 
eyed little damsel—‘ Ah, they might as well ask a 
man to waltz round a washing-basin, as to daunce in 
such a room as this!’ 

‘Certainly,’ was the reply—and the rosy lips that 
uttered it scarcely reached the hero’s massy shoulder 
—‘even the ocean, you know, appears small when 
Leviathan taketh his pastime therein.” Thanks to the 
extremely compressed dimensions of the quadrille, this 
retort of little Miss Davies was heard by every one 
engaged in it; and the captain was ever afterwards 
known at mess by the sobriquet of ‘ Leviathan.’ 

There was a capital supper; plenty of good things 
its progress. And then came more dancing, and the 
after daybreak that the young ladies and the officers 
found themselves restored to their respective quarters. 

It was rather late the following day when the 


lying snugly concealed in their pockets. 
of war, or rather of courtesy, was held, and it was 
decided nem.'con., that it must be the custom among 


after this singular fashion. 

* Hang it, there were some smart, pretty girls among 
them,’ said one gay lieutenant; ‘and I vote we go 
down in the next train, and pay a round of visits at 
Ballygarriffe. It would be a pity to disappoint the 
dear creatures.’ 

The proposition was carried by acclamation; the 
ladies both young and elderly, quite innocent of foregone 
conclusions, were charmed with the affable small-talk 
of their military visitors. Walking-parties, boating- 
parties, dinners, and picnics, were speedily organised ; 
papas, husbands, and brothers amiably consenting to 
leave their cards at the barracks; and an inordinate 
quantity of flirtation was of course the natural and 
necessary result. 

Two bond side matches also, which, I am happy to 
say, are likely to turn out very well, trace their origin 
to Mr Taylor’s idle five minutes in Miss Saunders’s 


| naturally of an active disposition, he looked around 


hall; and I have just heard of a third as on the tapis, 


military gentlemen discovered the fair ones’ cards | 
A council | 


were eaten, and plenty of good things were said during | 


mirth grew fast and furious; nor was it until long | 


the wild Irish, when they wish to make the acquaint- | 
ance of strangers, for the ladies to take the initiative 
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Little Miss Davies has actually determined to tempt 
the perilous ocean of matrimony in company with 
Leviathan, who, she thinks, is likely to prove a better 
partner for life than did in that memorable 
quadrille. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Berore this goes before the public, the launch of the 
Great Eastern or Leviathan will probably have been 
accomplished. The disappointment in the first attempts 
was the greater, that the company are in want of 
money, and hoped to raise L.100,000 on mortgage of the 
big ship, when once she should be in the water. The 
delay revived the qu€stion as to the economy of such 
a monster. Certain shrewd shipowners say that 1500 
tons is the largest size that pays, and they ask saga- 
ciously, whether any government will risk ten thousand 
troops at once in one vessel? Only let the Leviathan 
take her plunge, and these and other interesting 
questions will be answered. 

Nothing came of the electric light, which we were 
told was to be used on the same occasion. It has been 
tried, however, a few miles higher up the Thames, to 
light the workmen employed on the new Westminster 
Bridge, and with a result which appears fatally objec- 
tionable. Its intensity produces shadows so very 
black, that the workmen were continually betrayed 
in their movements, and fell off the stages into the 
water. Something yet remains to be done to make 
the electric light practically available: for operations 
under water it answers well. 

Some years ago we noticed a series of promising 
electrical experiments made by Mr Baggs at the 
Polytechnic Institution; and we are glad to find that 
he continued his researches. He has now a scheme 
for accelerating the transmission of messages by the 
electric telegraph—a useless scheme, as some will think. 
But although the signals fly fast enough along the 
wire, the manipulation by which they are produced is 
| comparatively slow. A clerk cannot by any possibility 
| spell more than a certain number of words in a minute, 
and Mr Baggs purposes to get over the inconvenience 
by employing steam. He takes a band of gutta-percha 
| which is pierced with holes ; into these holes, pins are 


inserted, which represent the message, and the bands 
being set in motion by the steam-engine, the pins 
| make contact in passing with the signal apparatus, 
} and thus deliver the message to the wire with all 


| desirable rapidity. This application of power to 
telegraphy, if it can be realised in practice, involves 
important consequences, especially with a sub-Atlantic 
cable in prospect, and the under-sea lines to the Levant. 
It may be necessary to remind our readers that Mr 
Baggs employs frictional and not galvanic electricity, 
finding it better suited to the required work.—The 
lines of telegraph across the Mediterranean are coming 
into operation, and Paris has been brought into com- 
| munication with Africa. The first messages were sent 
| from Algiers to Bon; thence by way of Sardinia, 
Corsica, Spezzia, Piedmont, Savoy, Chambéry to 
Marseille. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers opened their 
session with papers on practical subjects: ‘On Light- 
ing Mines by Gas,’ for example, the importance of 
| which may be inferred from the fact that the esti- 
| mated cost of the oil and tallow burnt in the mines 

of England is L.500,000 a year. In one of the Cornish 
| mines the expense is L.7000; and taking the two 


counties, Devon and Cornwall, it amounts to L.90,000 
per annum; and all the while the light is imperfect, 
and the effect on the air of the mine. highly deleterious. 
Mr Wright, the author of the paper, described an 
experiment made at Balleswidden Mine, which proved 
entirely successful. Gas was forced by pressure down 
the shaft—a depth of 780 feet—and all the ladders and 
workings were lighted, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The annual cost of candles had been L.834; 
of gas, it was not more than L.487; and, besides, ‘ the 
ventilation was better, there was an entire absence 
of the sickening smoke and bad odour previously 
pervading the mine, arising probably from some par- 
ticular compounds of hydrogen and carbon, given off 
during the imperfect combustion of the candles.’ 
Indeed, the introduction of gas appears to be advan- 
tageous in every respect; and although there is no 
risk of explosion in the Cornish mines, Mr Wright | 
sees no ‘reason why the system should not be extended 
to mines generally, and under certain precautionary | 
measures, to coal-mines.’ 

Mr Peter Barlow is busy with the subject he 
brought before the British Association at Dublin, | 
‘On the Mechanical Effect of Girders and Suspension- 
chains ;’ he demonstrates by reasoning, and seeks to 
do so by experiment, that the most economical bearer 
of a railway bridge is a suspended iron girder. He 
proves, what Mr Fairbairn admits, that the Britannia 
Bridge over the Menai is five times as heavy as it | 
ought to be, and might have been with perfect safety. | 
The people at Montreal might perhaps save a million | 
or two of dollars were they to adopt Mr Barlow’s | 
method.—But of all the projects recently initiated or | 
revived, those for effecting railway communication 
direct between France and England are the most 
astonishing. M. de Gamond proposes a tunnel to 
run under the bed of the Channel, with shafts rising 
at intervals as towers above the water, to insure ven- 
tilation; and an artificial island to be formed midway, 
as a convenient station and universal port. He has 
published a quarto volume, with map and plans on the 
subject. An English engineer, on the other hand, is 
for building a bridge, to rest on great piers erected 
at intervals of about 500 feet all across from Dover 
cliffs to Cape Grisnez. We mention these schemes 
as characteristics of the age; not that we think them 
likely to be carried out, or that it would be desirable 
to attempt by any such means to abolish the ‘narrow 
seas.’ Less magnificent, but more useful, is the pro- 
posal—which at last seems to be made in earnest—to 
get parliamentary sanction for omnibus-tramways 
along some of our principal metropolitan thoroughfares. 

When the calculating-machine, invented by Mr 
Scheutz of Stockholm, was exhibited at Somerset || 
House and in other places, we more than once drew || 
attention to its merits. We rejoice for the inventors’ | 
sakes—father and son—to hear that our government | 
have bespoken one of their machines for the use of the | 
registrar-general. That useful and industrious func- || 
tionary will employ it to calculate the tables, and 
arrive at the data which add so materially to the value , 
of his periodical Reports. Another kind of machine, 
talked about by Mr Mechi, at an agricultural meeting || 
in Essex, seems to foretoken a marked change in the 
cultivation of farms. It is described as an implement 
combining. a railway, ‘adapted for agricultural pur- 
poses, patented by Mr Halkett, by which he promises 
to plough land at Is. 7d. the acre; hoe it at 1s. 3d.; 
get in the harvest at 1s. the acre; and carry the 
manure, &c., of the farm at 1d. per ton per mile.’ If 
all this can be realised, it will be interesting to watch | 
the effect of such an implement on the condition of the | 
rural labourers. 

Mr Wyatt Papworth’s paper, read at the Institute of 
British Architects, entitled ‘An Attempt to determine 
the Periods, in England, when Fir, Deal, and House 
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Painting were First Introduced,’ is worth attention, 
and as likely to be acceptable to the general reader as 
to the profession. Mr Papworth shews that deal boards 
were imported from Norway at the early date of 1272. 
In Elizabeth’s reign, fir was largely used ; hence it is a 

pular error to believe that our ancient houses were 
built exclusively of oak timber. Painting of wood- 
work begins to be mentioned in the thirteenth century ; 
but in that and the fourteenth, whitewash was the 
favourite mask of walls inside as well as outside 
the house; and in London, the thatch even was 
whitened— perhaps as protection against fire. Mr 
Papworth concludes his paper with some excellent 
practical remarks on house-painting, which explain 
wherein consists the difference between good work and 
bad work, and reveals some of the tricks of the trade; 
but as this is a part of the subject we have heretofore 
noticed, further mention of it here may be dispensed 
with. 

The first meeting of the Royal Society—the first of 
a session as important to science as that of parliament 


is to the nation—was made attractive by General 
| Sabine’s vivd voce exposition of his paper on the 
magnetic observations made by the captain and officers 
| of the Plover, while they lay for three years at Point 
| Barrow during the search for Franklin. To an 
| outsider there may not appear anything very astonish- 
|ing in such a work; but these observations are of 
especial interest, inasmuch as they shew that what are 
| called ‘magnetic storms’—that is, unusual disturb- 
| ances of the magnets—take place simultaneously at 
Point Barrow, and at Toronto in Canada, but in pre- 
| cisely opposite directions. In this opposition General 
| Sabine believes a clue may be found to one of the 
| causes of terrestrial magnetism, and that if observa- 
| tions were made in a spot about midway between 
| the two, a neutral point would in all probability be 
| discovered ; and this point once clearly made out, 
| the way, full of promise, would be open for further 
| discoveries. The question is considered to be of such 
, importance that government have been asked to send 
| out an expedition to the arctic coast to make observa- 
tions about the mouth of Mackenzie River, in which 
| latitude it is thought the neutral point will be found. 
| Three years of observations would be required to 
furnish trustworthy data, and to admit of the neces- 
| sary comparison with those made in other places. 

St Andrew’s Day brought, as usual, the annivgrsary 
| meeting of the Royal Society —their ‘first in Burling- 
ton House. Lord Wrottesley, the president, shewed in 

| his address from the chair, that science has not been 
idle of late: he summed up her achievements, spoke 
| confidently of the future, and then distributed the 
rewards by which the Society mark their appreciation 
| of meritorious achievements. He gave a royal medal 
| to Professor E. Frankland of St Bartholomew's 
| Hospital for his valuable chemical researches, particu- 
larly on the constitution of the alcohols; another to 
| Dr Lindley, the well-known botanist and author of 
works on botany ; and the Copley medal to Michel- 
| Eugene Chevreul, a French savant to whom chemistry 
and art are largely indebted. By his investigations 
| and experiments upon saponaceous compounds, he 
| determined the true cause and nature of saponification, 
and opened thereby the way for a new branch of 
industry, now highly appreciated by thousands in the 
form of stearine and composite candles. But’ for 
Chevreul’s experiments, the obtaining of hard and 
valuable fats from coarse low-priced oils would prob- 
| ably not yet have been possible, nor would organic 
' Chemistry have become the master-scienvte it now is. 
Although aged, Chevreul still pursues his researches 
with enthusiasm. His recent work On the Law of the 
| Contrast of Colours, has made his name familiar to a 
large class of students who are not chemists. We are 


glad to observe that the Royal Seciety maintain their 


commendable practice of ignoring nationalities, and of 
seeking only to encourage science in the award of their 
honourable distinctions. 

Dr Livingstone has set off on his return to Africa, 
rich in fame and fortune, but not beyond his deserts. 
We hear that the sale of his book has produced 
him not less a sum than L.5000. He goes first 
to Lisbon, to confer with the Portuguese government 
on the question he has so much at heart; and in the 
course of a few months we may hope to hear of his 
doing great things towards the introduction of trade 
among the natives of Africa. He is now independent; 
and being so thoroughly self-reliant, he will not be 
one to shrink from any labours which may seem to 
him a duty. Apart from the story of his adventures, 
his book is valuable for the incidental glimpses of 
character it affords, for its plain dealing with the 
faults and blunders of the Cape government, and with 
the want of moral conscience among the Boers. We 
may mention here that Lord Clarendon has promised 
that a vessel shall be despatched forthwith to explore 
the Zambesi. Good news this for cutlers and cotton- 
spinners. 

Mr Fortune, who has come home, and written a third 
book about China, has had an offer from the United 
States government of the agency for the introduction 
and culture of Chinese productions within the States. 
—We are to have now a weekly mail to India, and 
there is some talk of introducing our alphabet for 
native use into that country.—At Irkutsk—far away 
within the Arctic Circle—the Russians have a gymna- 
sium or college, in which German was one of the 
languages taught. By a recent ukase, German is to 
be dropped in favour of English, or, as the imperial 
document has it, ‘the American language.” The 
Russians have a settlement at the mouth of the 
Amoor, to which the Americans trade; hence, to 
facilitate intercourse, this language is to be studied in 
the schools. A few years ago, we gave a brief sum- 
mary of an American’s project for an exploration of 
the Amoor, and to penetrate_to the interior of Tatary 
along the great stream. 

News has been received from Mr Palliser, who, as 
we mentioned some months ago, started with an 
expedition to explore unknown parts of British North 
America, between the head-waters of the Missouri and 
the Saskatchewan. The region comprehends 112,000 
square miles, inhabited partly by Indians. A primary 
object of the expedition is, to find a practicable pas- 
sage across the Rocky Mountains in that latitude, by 
which safe communication may be established between 
Canada and Vancouver’s Island—a matter likely to 
become of great importance. At the date of his dis- 
patches, Mr Palliser was at Red River settlement—a 
place of which it is said that it has been helped into 
helplessness; and he intended to winter at Carlton 
House Fort, and to get across to the Pacific in the 
course of 1858. He had visited the Kakabaka Falls 
on White Fish River, which plunge down a height of 
171 feet, and he considers that they form a grander 
spectacle than Niagara. 

We learn from Norway, that the last winter in 
Greenland was so unusually severe, that five hundred 
persons died of hunger, owing to their ordinary sup- 
plies being cut off by the terrible weather. Let us 
hope that the present winter is merciful to Captain 
M‘Clintock and his little band of adventurers who 
are out to search for relics 
this a fact about our own weather. On that wet 
Thursday, October 22, which broke up the dry season, 
two and a half inches of rain fell, thus giving in 
one day more than a tenth of the whole annual rain- 
fall. The London districts included in the Registrar- 
general’s Reports comprise 78,000 acres, and it has 
been computed that twenty million tons of water fell 
within that area on the day in question. 
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BANK-NOTES. 


BANKS AS THEY WERE, ARE, AND OUGHT TO BE. 
Bankers used to consider themselves [some still do] 
bound to have a positive knowledge of the soundness of 
the parties upon whose bills they advanced the money of 
their customers. They discounted, in fact, within the 
circle of their own acquaintance; they gave legitimate 
help to legitimate trading, they distributed the help fairly ; 
and they kept, besides, a sufficient reserve to make them 
easy about the demands of their depositors. Of course, 
on this system no large interest, if any interest at all, 
could be allowed upon deposits; and fortunes were not to 
be made in a few years. 

Gradually, however, has grown up a totally different 
system, and, under stress of unhealthy competition, bank- 
ing, has been driven from its safe and honest course. The 
banks and bill-brokers have become the upholders of 
fictitious credit, and the finders of capital for the conduct 
of enormous businesses by men of no means. Instead of 
discounts belonging to real trade, they keep afloat millions 
upon millions of bills that represent no value whatever ; 
and uphold a rotten competition, that robs fair traders of 
their rightful profits, and involves honest men in the ruin 
of rogues. The joint-stock banks keep little or no reserve 
of their customers’ money: it is out on mortgage, out on 
ships, out on loans at fixed periods, out on bills, out on call 
with the bill-brokers. By these shifts, they pay large 
dividends, and run large risks, at the peril of their share- 
holders and depositors. 

Surely no one imagines that the Liverpool Borough 
Bank, the Western of Scotland, the Staffordshire and 
Wolverhampton, or the Northumberland and Durham 
district bank, have been compelled to close their doors 
from losses in the true business of banking. It is not as 
bankers, but as traders, as money-lenders, as builders of 
ships and warehouses, as pushers of trade and stampers 
of worthless bills for bankrupts or penniless men, that they 
have failed. The closing of their doors comes of a career 
deserving exposure and punishment, and the non-exposure 
of which, more than the failure of the banks, is a public 
calamity.— R.’ in the Leader. The remedy proposed is, 
that the Bank of England shall charge 1 per cent. 
additional on re-discounts. 


CURRENCY AND CAPITAL 

The omission to keep in view the double function per- 
formed by gold and convertible bank-notes of serving at 
once as capital and currency, has led the public mind into 
inextricable confusion on the subject of restriction, of 
which the advocates of unrestricted issues have largely 
availed themselves. The mystery may be cleared up 
by calling the managers and directors of the Western 
Bank, and others in similar circumstances, and the 
insolvent merchants to whom they have advanced the 
capital and deposits of their confiding customers, before a 
committee of the House of Commons, and examining them 
as to the causes of the present commercial embarrass- 
ments. Let the merchants be asked—When you had 
fands of your own in any of ‘the banks of your district, 
did you find a difficulty in obtaining currency with which 


They could give only one answer—‘ No.’ Let the next 
question be—‘ When you extended your transactions 
beyond the limits of your own resources, was it currency 
as a medium of exchange that you wanted, or capital ?? 
Only one answer could be returned to this question— 
‘It was capital.’ Then let them be asked: ‘Do banks 
supply capital to manufacturers and merchants?’ They 
would probably answer, ‘ Yes ; that is one of the objects of 
their institution.” ‘* Whence, then, do the banks derive 
the capital which they lend?’ ‘ From their shareholders 
and depositors.” ‘When you say that the currency is 
deficient, do you mean that all the gold and convertible 
bank-notes in the United Kingdom are not sufficient to 
enable merchants to buy goods and pay debts in any part 
of the world, provided they possess a legitimate command 
over these by having dep or b at their credit 
with their bankers?’ We should like to hear their answer 
to this question. It could not, consistently with reason, 
be in the negative. We should follow it up by asking : ‘ Or, 
do you mean that persons who are carrying on trade 
greatly beyond the limits of their own resources, and have 
no balances of their own with their bankers, find it diffi- 
cult, especialiy when their solvency comes to be doubted, 
to obtain gold and bank-notes, on easy terms, to serve 
them as capital in sustaining their overgrown transac- 
tions?’ The answer to this question would, we think, 
bring out the fact, that currency has never been wanting 
to those who hold balances with their bankers; and that 
it has been gold and bank-notes to officiate as capital that 
embarrassed traders have really been demanding. 

We should then proceed: ‘When the banks have 
advanced, in loans and discounts to merchants, all their 
subscribed capital, and as large a portion of their deposits | 
as they should, in prudence, part with—if these do not 
suffice to supply the wants of men who are trading on 
borrowed capital—is it the duty of government to come 
to the aid of such borrowers, and permit the banks to 
issue notes for their accommodation, without reference to 
their ability to convert them into specic on demand ?” 
The answer to this question would, in our opinion, shew 
that the opponents of the Bank Restriction Act, under the | 
equivoque that the currency is deficient, really demand an | 
unlimited supply of inconvertible bank-notes, which may | 
serve them as capital in maintaining their speculations.— | 


Scot: n paper. 


NEW ROMANCE BY MAYEE REID. 


On the 2d of January 1858 will appear in this Journal 
the commencement of 
OGEOLA: 
A STORY OF THE SEMINOLE WAR. 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘WAR-TRAIL, &e. 
To be continued weekly till completed. 


| 


The present number of the Journal completes the Eighth 
Volume, for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 


to conduct your exchanges both at home and abroad? 


END OF EIGHTH VOLUME. 
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